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THE HIGH-SCHOOL PLAY 



WALTER H. NICHOLS 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California 



This is a plea for recognition of the drama in the large high 
school. By drama is here meant not the academic study of drama 
texts or play construction, nor the speaking of lines on the lighted 
stage, nor the art of make-up, costuming, scene-painting, nor any 
of the individual arts which contribute to the acted drama. Drama 
here means the art of the theater as represented in the work of the 
play producer, precisely as the work of the orchestra is represented 
in the work of the symphony conductor. 

This sort of drama study has a high educational value for the 
individuals directly engaged in the study, and its reaction is good 
on the school as a whole. Nevertheless, no subject has its proper 
educational value so long as it is merely tolerated; and the drama 
is merely tolerated so long as it receives no credit and perforce 
steals time and energy from other subjects. 

The high-school architect begins the toleration in his planning; 
a sort of stage, anything but a real stage, is a necessary part of his 
auditorium. He will not consult an auditorium or theater expert, 
much less will he hold converse with a practical stage-hand. He 
is cocksure of "the facts that ain't so." Generations of pupils, 
teachers, and patrons rise up and curse his bones. Ultimately the 
school board pays the bill for remedying the acoustics, but the 
stage must stay in its original deformity. 

Some day a new book of humor will be published, filled exclu- 
sively with plans of stages designed for high-school consumption. 
Seriously, it is incredible that architects should draw and school 
boards gravely accept some of these monstrosities. 

When the reformed school architect arrives, he will consult 
not only experts in his own profession but the educational experts 
on the school faculty. The orchestra leader usually has something 
worth the architect's knowing, and so has the play producer. The 
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high-school auditorium is a problem apart from that of the church 
or theater auditorium. It must be adapted to school assemblies, 
lectures, concerts, commencement exercises, and the production 
of plays from the date of Aeschylus to Galsworthy — that is, if the 
drama is to have its proper place in the high-school life. 

Among the high-school stages which it has been my grief to 
gaze upon, barely half a dozen even pretend to meet these require- 
ments, and any one of the half-dozen could as easily have been 
made perfect, in some instances at a saving in expense. Footlights, 
for instance, which shine gloriously upon the proscenium arch and 
into the eyes of the spectators in the balcony, could at less expense 
have been placed properly to light the stage. The apron, bulging 
into the auditorium like an obese alderman, would have cost less 
if placed properly at the curtain line. When an architect care- 
fully specifies plastering and tinting the concealed walls of the 
stage instead of providing back and wing space and a loft, money 
is wasted to no purpose save to irritate the stage crew and render 
forever impossible certain scenic effects, while compelling inci- 
dentally an overhead installation which is not merely inconvenient 
but dangerous. 

What perversity lies in the mind of the high-school architect 
who will deliberately make his orchestra pit so deep as practically 
to confine the boys and girls of the orchestra in a dungeon, where 
they can see nothing on the stage ? 

A special problem of the play producer in the high school is the 
rehearsal. Fifteen to thirty two-hour rehearsals are necessary, 
including, say, two in full dress. Details of rehearsals depend upon 
the producer and the play, but one permanent factor is the chaperon 
plus the psychology of the adolescent. The chaperon is entitled 
to all possible mechanical help in the arrangement of the rooms and 
halls and stage, while the adolescent is entitled to full opportunity 
for proper visiting and fun, and no less to full opportunity for 
undisturbed study of lines and lessons during waits between stage 
appearances. 

Something akin to the old-fashioned green room will solve 
these related problems. The architect should provide such a 
room, with but one entrance directly from the stage, or preferably 
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through a short hall from the stage. On either side of this room, a 
door should lead into a hall from which in turn the dressing-rooms 
open, the boys on one side and the girls on the opposite side. If 
possible, these dressing-rooms should have high windows opening 
directly on the outside for purposes of ventilation. Nothing is 
more irritating than the stuffiness and excessive perspiration induced 
by bad air during the trying period of costuming and make-up. 
During rehearsal, certain of these rooms should be provided with 
lights and books for study purposes. Boys and girls who know 
their lines, or who have no studying to do, should be free to visit 
and have all the fun they wish in the green room under the eyes 
of the chaperon. The premium thus placed on becoming letter- 
perfect very early in the game, and on keeping all school work 
sharply to the mark, is miraculous in its effect; the call boy knows 
where to find each character without delay; entrance cues are 
picked up quickly, and the producer's work is simplified, also, by 
the absence of the annoying buzz of conversation in the wings. 

Incidentally, but vastly important, this organization of the 
work is in itself a lesson in team work and efficiency, one of those 
by-products of drama work of the utmost educational value. 
Battles are customarily won by flank movements; and the drama 
affords more possible flank movements educationally than any 
other subject. 

It is probably too much to ask the high-school architect to take 
a step in advance of the American theater architect and install the 
modern German revolving stage, although its cost should be not 
much over that of a good automobile turntable. Only two such 
stages have been built in this country, one in the Little Theatre, 
the other in the Century Theatre, in New York, both theaters under 
the guidance of Mr. Winthrop Ames. 

But it is reasonable to ask the architect to look toward the 
future in his lighting facilities. Mr. Gordon Craig, in his delight- 
fully vague and stimulating Art of the Theatre, makes the drama 
of the future neither literature nor pictorial art, but a something 
compounded of action (movement), color, line, rhythm, and words 
— although his words are rather tolerated, and he looks forward to 
a time when they shall vanish altogether from the stage. 
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Whether or not we follow Mr. Craig all the way into Arcady, his 
production of Hamlet, January, 191 2, at the Art Theatre in Moscow, 
is said to have revealed hitherto undreamed of possibilities in simple 
monotone screens, differently arranged and lighted for different 
scenes and moods of the play. Professor Reinhardt has accom- 
plished wonders along similar lines in his Berlin productions. 

In any event, out of these art tendencies and experiments new 
stage values are surely evolving, and the high-school architect 
may justly be called upon to install the best and most complete 
electrical equipment for the sake of the old art as well as the new. 
We must depend upon the switchboard in any event whether we 
regard the stage as primarily pictorial or as primarily decorative, 
or even if we regard its drift of living moving-pictures as subordinate 
to the spoken word. The stage pictures in themselves are all- 
powerful in impressing art standards upon the learning minds of 
the high school. They are, also, unquestionably the source of 
keen enjoyment. 

Even the simplicity in scenic effects of the Irish players is depend- 
ent upon the magic of the switchboard for that art which conceals 
art. Why should commercialism, not to say vice, outside the high 
school, have a better switchboard at its command than our boys 
and girls ? 

When the high-school moving-picture films are better than those 
shown in the commercial theater, and when the high-school drama 
attains an excellence which breeds contempt of the tawdry exhibi- 
tions of the cheap theaters, our boys and girls will have solved those 
theatrical problems which are baffling our adult wisdom. 

Is it too much, also, to ask the high-school architect to build 
a workroom especially for the classes in drama ? Ample floor space 
is about all that is essential— two classrooms made into one, with 
seats about the sides and ends. Of course, a miniature switchboard 
would be acceptable for the study of color effects. Exits and 
entrances can easily be outlined by chairs or books or by chalk 
marks on the cement floor. 

In this room could be conducted informal rehearsals, personal 
instruction in oral expression without suspicion that it is oral expres- 
sion, the informal reading of great scenes, suggestions for stage 
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grouping, the underlying principles of play construction, the 
history of the stage from the Greek to the modern proscenium arch 
stage, the dramatization of choice bits of literature. Literary 
societies and debating clubs could make use of this room. A 
larger high school might require two such rooms. One might be 
used, also, for the editorial room of the classes in journalism, the 
desks being moved aside as occasion required. The green room 
itself might be utilized. 

So much for the sins of the high-school architect: the sins of 
the faculty and the school board are of a more syngenic and 
dorsigerous character. Were the faculty clear in their own minds 
on the fundamentals of educational processes, doubtless the board 
of education would listen with respect to their recommendations. 
Were the school board guided by intelligent, definite educational 
aims, they would doubtless permit the architect to do his duty. 
Two costly high-school stages within my knowledge are inadequate 
because the board of education feared community censure should 
they permit the architect to make the stage too like a "regular" 
theater stage! 

Few communities, indeed, have a conception of what the modern 
high school has become. The much-abused term "people's college" 
expresses an accomplished revolution. Our high schools are 
colleges in size, in variety of curriculum stuff, and are becoming 
colleges in grade in taking on the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
of instruction. 

Nevertheless, our high-school boards of education still fail of 
being boards of regents with college ideals. They seldom, or never, 
seek in the principal the timber of which college presidents are 
made — or are presumed to be made. Executive ability surely 
should be coupled with the aroma of cultural ideals in our high- 
school heads. 

Unfortunately, too, our boards of education are swamped with 
routine business, much of it pertaining to the grammar grades. 
When in rare instances a board member has time and inclination 
to give personal attention to high-school matters, the chances are 
ten to one that such attention will be spasmodic, and will concern 
itself chiefly with unimportant matters. Most frequently such a 
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board member acts only when spurred by some personal convic- 
tion or opinion. Seldom, indeed, is a community blessed with a 
single board member who remotely comprehends the school task of 
educating a democracy. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the board of education usually 
does not comprehend the elemental democracy of the art of the 
drama, or the place which the drama legitimately should have in a 
democratic educational scheme. Often, however, the board does 
comprehend the team work involved in athletics and debate, and 
it is possible to show convincingly that the team work involved in 
play production is no less valuable, that play production, indeed, 
has literary and psychological values that no other art can claim. 
Indeed, its team work reaches out into the community itself (the 
audience) for the final realization of dramatic values and human 
enjoyment, precisely as the work of the orchestra demands appre- 
ciative hearing for its full human values. 

That board member who cast a casual glance into the flies of 
the high-school stage and decided against the expenditure of fifty 
dollars to hang a border light, on the ground that it was not " educa- 
tional," is a real type. In dealing with that type, the high-school 
architect understands that the word "stage" is taboo, that "play" 
ranks with Satan and cigarettes! 

Happily, in enlightened communities, this type of school 
director is passing, but the demise is not helped by such statements 
as appeared in the English Journal for December, 1913. Think 
what might be inferred by the type school director who chanced 
to read Mr. Guild's entertaining and stimulating article on "Sug- 
gestions for the High-School Play": ". . . . We may as well 
admit that the school productions are generally regarded as pure 
recreation for all concerned — except the hard-working coach. The 
Senior play is an exhibition, where the girls may display themselves 
at their prettiest and the boys show how gallant or funny they can 
make themselves." 

Mr. Guild does not mean this for as great a heresy as it sounds 
in the reading, for he qualifies it in the next sentence. Neverthe- 
less, this exhibition idea needs something more drastic than 
qualification; it needs eradication. 
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If the drama be no more than an exhibition, it ranks with 
prettily corrected compositions out of the "private school for 
young ladies," and has no more significance than the said compo- 
sitions. A mere exhibition is bad, whether it be of furniture built 
by the manual-arts instructor, or sketches outlined and done over 
by the drawing teacher, or tricks of posture and speech from the 
dramatic coach's box of calisthenics. 

Mr. Guild would, of course, have agreed wholly with these 
strictures. Indeed, he says in terms: "The fact that the pupil's 
ambitions are natural and spontaneous means a fine opportunity 
for accomplishing ends not otherwise easily attained. Clear speech, 
ease of movement, and self-control are graces that may be taught 
in almost any play." 

I am tempted to add that even this is not credit enough for 
the drama. If the drama is no more than a French training school 
to teach the proper grip on a fan, the correct glide into the drawing- 
room, and the graceful step into the limousine, it is not worth while. 
Ambitions which are "natural and spontaneous" should bring 
forth finer fruit even than these graces. 

Mr. Guild understands that perfectly. "If the drama," he 
continues, "has even a little claim to literary value the lessons may 
go much deeper; and they are none the less valuable because they 
are learned — or absorbed — freely with pleasure." 

Even with these generous qualifications of his first statement, 
Mr. Guild, in my judgment, falls short of stating the real function 
of drama as an educational means; for drama is an art in itself, as 
worthy of cultivation as the orchestra, for instance, else it has no 
proper place in the high school. Moreover, tolerating the drama as 
a Senior class play function merely, and not as an art that justifies 
itself, is the best way to degrade it into a mere exhibition. 

Drama, like any other art, is primarily interpretation. The 
"coach" who does not understand that fundamental fact should 
return to his farm. Drilling a group of boys and girls to exhibit 
themselves is fraught with disastrous consequences; drilling the 
same group to interpret human character is what Emma Sheridan 
Fry has understandingly called the awakening of "life processes." 
The difference is the difference between exhibition and education. 
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The educational value to the pupil taking part in the play is 
not primarily in the public performance. The public performance 
is the final gruelling test of the correctness of the educational 
processes evoked during the period of study and rehearsal. It is 
higher team work with the audience, and has its own values, personal 
and dramatic and in human enjoyment, but it is not an end in 
itself, except in the same sense that the public performance is an 
end for the symphony orchestra. What should be said of the 
symphony player who makes an exhibition of himself? The 
English Journal would not print any adequate expression on that 
subject. 

I suppose that every educational process may be taken as the 
inducing of a series of desirable states of consciousness. 1 The 
sense of achievement, of personal worth and power, of creating 
something or of discovering something new to one's self through 
the exercise of one's individuality — these are surely among the most 
desirable states of consciousness. The teacher who teaches most 
when unconscious that she is teaching at all — the best teacher — 
is everlastingly creating such desirable states of consciousness as 
the moments slip by in her classroom. When this mental fresh 
air fails the pupil, he droops as certainly as when our patent venti- 
lating system denies him physical fresh air. 

It follows that any subject in the high school affords the live 
teacher the teaching opportunity. Teachers of English are prone 
to claim for literature peculiar potency for inspirational teaching; 
but who has not wept at the very sight of some teachers of English ? 
So, too, some drama cranks claim the earth and the fulness thereof 
for drama. 

Drama is primitive, elemental, democratic, and, for the indi- 
vidual playing a part, affords a channel for expression more humanly 
complete than any other art, for the reason that the player creates 
a dramatic personality like unto or wholly different from his own 
personality. I say "creates," following Emma Sheridan Fry's 
use of the word. The process is essentially creation. 

To be more specific on this little-understood point, Miss Fry, 
in her enthusiastic little book, Educational Dramatics, analyzes 

1 Educational Review, May, 1914, pp. 433 ff. 
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dramatic "coaching" as dealing with genuine life processes. She 
conceives of each human being as possessed latently of the sum 
total of all human powers and qualities, and she names such powers 
and qualities The Humanities (with italics and CAPITALS — p. 9). 
Personality is a certain combination of these Humanities, brought 
about through heredity, environment, circumstances — all that 
makes each of us what he is. 

The educational process in dramatics consists in conscious 
readjustment of these Humanities to create a new dramatic per- 
sonality. The real personality of the creator stands apart and 
surveys the created personality, admiring or disliking, loving or 
hating understandingly, and never, under proper "coaching," 
identifying the dramatic with the real personality. Under ideal 
conditions, the "coach" would select the dramatic personality 
to be created, place the real personality in a dramatic environment 
created with equal deliberation, and, through the life processes 
evoked in the reaction between the created personality and the 
created environment, enlarge and modify and educate the real 
personality. 

Under actual conditions in the large high school, the "coach" 
cannot always work as personally as that. A vicious boy, set 
to creating an evil personality, meets himself — his customary 
combination of the Humanities — and begins hating himself effect- 
ively. Set to creating a lovable personality, he discovers new 
possible combinations of his Humanities — his better self — and 
the respect for himself thus engendered tends strongly to make 
him desire that better combination of Humanities as his perma- 
nent possession. 

Will a villain part degrade a fine-spirited boy? Yes — if the 
boy be coached simply to exhibit meanness; no — if the boy be 
set to create a monster apart from himself. For, as Augustus 
Thomas has wisely said, the stage is the only place where ideal 
human action may be made visual. The stage monster invariably 
gets what is coming to him, and no boy misses that vital point. 
Indeed, he is forced by the exigencies of his creative interpretation 
to face step by step the infallible psychological processes that 
lead to the monster's end. 
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What might be the result if a boy played a monster's part for 
forty weeks is aside from the question. I suppose that a minister, 
or any other professional man, takes on the look of his profession, 
and absorbs its cant phrases until we expect him to do and to say 
certain things. The actor's profession treats its votaries in the 
same fashion. I am speaking not of acting as a profession, but of 
the boy or the girl set to the absorbing task of creating a living 
personality out of the elements inherent in his own personality — 
the discovery and the utilization of latent psychological forces 
within himself. 

This creative process is normal in all human beings. It is a 
life process of adjustment to environment. But no one of us can 
live a whole life within the limitations of our individual experiences. 
Literature, music, painting, drama — these are the human cry for 
enlarged experience. 

The play creates for the moment an artificial environment, 
no less real for being created artificially. Its reality consists in 
its representation of Nature and Nature's laws under ideal con- 
ditions, as consists the truth in all art. Into this artificial environ- 
ment, the player thrusts his created personality. Immediately, 
the artificial vanishes in the reaction between created environment 
and created personality, for the reason that the reaction between 
any environment and any personality is a real life process. 

This experimental laboratory dealing with life processes con- 
stitutes an interpretation of a phase of life itself, more vivid than 
interpretation through any less living art, more illuminating than 
daily life itself. All art, as dear Robert Louis Stevenson tells us, 
is a simplification of life — a simplification necessary for most of our 
dull hearts if we are to see life whole and steadily and beautifully. 

Just because the art of the drama, in common with all art, is 
this process of simplification, a drama of serious purpose is more 
easily played by intelligent high-school pupils than a farce. The 
highly artificial character of farce tends to create unreal environ- 
ment and unreal dramatic personalities. The great things of life 
are readily understood by high-school pupils, and the ideals that 
are the life-blood of the worthwhile play of serious purpose are 
of the essence of adolescence itself. 
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These primary considerations of the educational value of the 
drama are familiar enough to those who have handled the fascinating 
processes of play production in the high school. In the Children's 
Theatre, in New York, Miss Fry has abundantly demonstrated the 
correctness of her analyses of dramatic processes. This meager 
outline is unfair to her work and to the discussion in hand. In 
her activities as Director of the Educational Players and of the 
Educational Dramatic League, Miss Fry is delving deeper into the 
educational forces of the drama, and we are promised a full-fledged 
textbook from her pen in the near future. 

Even in the Senior class play, working against the school archi- 
tect and his masters, the school authorities, who of us has not been 
vaguely aware of the tremendous forces of personality with which 
we have dealt ? Who has not witnessed with wonder and awe the 
sudden coming to himself of an awkward boy or a gawky girl, 
awakened as by magic to a sense of personal power, of command 
over unsuspected powers and qualities ? 

Taking the drama merely at the evaluation stamped upon it 
by Mr. Guild's quoted words, as dealing with ambitions which 
are natural and spontaneous, we have beyond question an educa- 
tional force of vital consequence. Adequate understanding of the 
educational value of the drama must win for it ultimately a dignified 
place in the curriculum of our high schools. 



